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Chronicle of St. Vladimir’s Seminary 

The Life of the Seminary 

The new academic year at St, Vladimir’s began on October L 1952, 
The President, His Eminence Metropolitan Leonty, conducted the 
opening service. Bishop John of Detroit and the late Bishop Vyacheslav 
of Pittsburgh were also present. 

The Seminary registered for the new academic year 30 regular stu¬ 
dents, 7 special students and 6 clergymen who already have a theo¬ 
logical education, but who wish to pursue additional courses that carry 
credit for the Diploma of the Graduate Studies, 

On June 5, 1952 twelve seminarians received their B,S. or B,A, degree 
from Columbia University, This basic degree is required as a prere¬ 
quisite for admission into the graduate division of the Seminary, Those 
receiving this first degree were: Veselin Kesic, Theodore Labovsky, 
Michael Frimenko, Daniel Hubiak, Stephen Beskid, Nicholas Ozerov, 
Seraphim Miloradovich, Serge Kuharsky, Bogdan Mishkovic, Michael 
lovanovic, Milan Kovacevic, Dragoljub Cokic. Veselin Kesic earned 
the additional honor of being elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 

Special Series of Lectures 

In addition to the required program of studies that constitutes the 
curriculum at the Seminary, as outlined in the Bulletin, special lectures 
by resource persons will be presented on selected topics during the 1952- 
53 academic year. 

The first lecture of a series to be given by Mr, Ivan M, Czap, A,B., 
L,L,B„ University of Pennsylvania and member of The Philadelphia 
Bar, dealing with Ecclesiastical Law and The Canon Law in the 
Courts*' was delivered on November 22, 1952, The topic was **The 
Legal Status of the Orthodox Church in America/' The second lecture, 
"Trusteeship Principles in Church Titles/' was delivered December 13, 
1952, There are two more lectures scheduled in the series by Mr, Czap. 
These will be on Canon Law and Church Law, 

Other lectures in the special series will be given as follows: The Rt, 
Rev. Bishop Nicholai (Velimirovich) ^— "The Orthodox Spirituality and 
Mysticism/' Kenneth J. Conant, Professor of Architecture in Harvard 
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University—"5y2anfme and Russian Church Architecture/' Roman J. 
Jacobson, Samuel Cross Professor of Slavic Philology, Harvard Univer^ 
sity—" The Role of the Cyrillo^Methodian Tradition in the History of 
Russian and Slavic Civilization/' Dimitri J, Cizevsky, Lecturer in Slavic 
Literature. Harvard University — Russian Lives of Saints and Their 
Impact on Literature/' 

The Religious Teacher-Education Program 

Under the auspices of St. Vladimir's Seminary, The Metropolitan 
Council Sunday School Committee of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
and the Sunday School Committee of the Federated Russian Orthodox 
Clubs a religious teacher education program — consisting of evening 
classes-—was instituted at the Seminary. 

The initial class meeting on October 28, 1952, was opened with a 
Solemn inaugural Service. The assembly of in-service Sunday School 
Teachers listened to addresses by The V. Rev. Dr. George Florovsky, 
Dean of St, Vladimir's, The Very Rev. John Semanitzky, Spiritual Ad¬ 
visor to the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs, and Pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, New York; The Very Rev. John Kivko. 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Council Publication’s Committee, and 
pastor of the Church of the Holy Ghost, Bridgeport, Connecticut; Miss 
Natalie Kiryluk, Chairman of the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs. 
Bayonne, New Jersey; and Mrs. Sophie Koulomzine, Guest Lecturer at 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary. The general objectives, curriculum, and scope 
of the projected Religious Teacher Education Program was covered 
in the remarks of the foregoing speakers. 

The classes will consist of two series of lectures to be delivered every 
Tuesday evening during the Winter Semester. 

Mrs. Koulomzine's lectures will deal with “The Methods of Teach¬ 
ing,” as they relate to religious classroom instruction. Along with the 
“Methods of Teaching” sequence of lectures will be a parallel series 
centered around the theme of “Orthodox Doctrine” which will be 
given by The Rev. Alexander Schmemann, Dean of Students at St. 
Vladimir's. 

The Religious Teacher Education Program has been developed by 
St. Vladimir's Seminary as an extra-curricular service to Orthodox 
communicants for the purpose of improving the instructional activities 
of Sunday School Teachers. Enrollment is open to all Sunday School 
teachers. 
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Book Reviews 


Vision and Action. By L. A. Zander, with an Introduction by the Bishop of Chichester. 
Translated from the Russian by Natalie Duddington. Victor Gollancz Ltd., Lon¬ 
don 1952. P. 224. 18/. 

In a brief review it is obviously impossible to state adequately all doubts and ob¬ 
jections which even a cursory reading of this book cannot fail to provoke. A closer 
examination of the argument only increases the initial embarrassment. It is a very 
personal book. In no way is it typical of the Orthodor position. It is, in a sense, ‘'a 
voice from the East”, but what this voice tells is neither “Eastern”, nor “Orthodox”. 

The author has been trained and reared in a certain particular tradition, and his 
treatment of the “Ecumenical Reality” is heavily coloured by his peculiar convictions. 
One may question, whether these convictions are compatible at all with the basic 
tenets of the Catholic Faith. One may ask further, whether the new conception of 
“Ecumenism” sponsored by the author is compatible with the main principles of the 
historical “Ecumenical Movement.” In fact, the author does not seem to take much 
interest in the problems either of “Faith”, or of “Order”. He chooses to dwell beyond 
dogmas, canons, or rites. “Ecum^enism”, as conceived by the author, is “essentially 
mystical”. It is not concerned with “external events”, nor is it interested in historical 
achievements. “The unity which is its aim is a unity of love, unrealizable in any 
historical form, but promised in the life of the world to come” (p. 44). In this sense, 
ecumenism is “an anticipation of the kingdom” fp. 222). Ecumenism is essentially 
paradoxical and metalogical. “Ecumenism is possible only in spite of logic, or, rather, 
independently of it” (p. 38). Historical planning is disavowed and discouraged. Even 
theological discussion is discouraged. This exercise in “comparative theology” only 
stiffens the schism. “This work can scarcely be called ecumenical” (p. 210). No 
“healing of the schism” is possible in history, nor should it be attempted at all. 

The author disbelieves in the possibility of any ecumenical advance on the level of 
history. One is invited to indulge in a sort of an “eschatological” vision, and there 
is no call to a sober and responsible action. One may hesitate: is not this “vision” 
rather a romantic dream? “The eschatological interpretation, on the other hand, is 
independent of all historical failures. The prospect of “always be divided” is not 
terrifying for it; the whole history of the Church is the history of divisions and cannot 
therefore be regarded as a kind of preface to the still unwritten book on unity; the 
historical tragedy of Christianity is an inevitable condition of sinful humanity—and 
it is this sinful reality that is the object of eternal transfiguration and of futu»-c 
parousia'* (p. 45). The author obviously overlooks the fact that “visible unity”, and 
precisely “unity in the faith”, is one of the marks of the Church according to the New 
Testament teaching, and that the Church had been intended by Christ to be “the pillar 
and the ground of the truth”. There is no question of an “inevitable” progress, but 
rather of a bounden duty, and of an impending and positive task. 

It is interesting to compare the author’s statements with what has been recently 
said by another writer on Ecumenism, whose book appeared almost at the same time 
as one we discuss. It is a Norrisian Prize essay by William Nicholis. Ecumenism and 
Catholicity (SCM Press Ltd., London 1952). Comparison is pertinent, as both 
writers start from the same “experience” and have the same background (WSCF). 
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Only Mr. Nicholls obviously had a wider theological training and more of ecclesiastical 
sense. Accordingly he states: “Division amongst Christians is not a necessary conse¬ 
quence of their historical existence. Since Christ, sin and history are not to be equated 
. . . Sin in Church history is a fact, even a permanent fact, but it is not inevitable . . . 
The ecumenical movement is the renewal of the consciousness that this state of affairs 
is scajidalous and utterly abnormal. Its inherent drive towards unity in history, how¬ 
ever conceived, is its movement of repentance’' (Nicholls p. 54-55). 

It is precisely this spirit of repentance that is missing in the book we review. “Div¬ 
ided Christendom” is taken to be an inevitable and ultimate fact of history. Nothing 
can be done about it at all. On the whole, a very peculiar sort of “Ecumenism” is 
advocated, which has very little in common with the actual Ecumenical endeavour 
of Christian Churches. The driving power of this endeavour has always been a 
desperate search for “Christian Reunion”. It was a search for a “common mind”. 
Whether this goal can be attained in history, and whether it can be attained by the 
means and methods adopted in the Ecumenical Movement, is another question. In any 
case, the main preoccupation of the Ecumenical Movement was always with the 
Unity of the Church. Now, it is precisely this preoccupation that is disavowed by 
the author. He advocates a “Unity without Union”, i.e. Unity in dis-Union, or in 
dis-agreement. No agreement can be ever reached on a historical level, and therefore 
all attempts at agreement are pointless and futile, and even dangerous, from the 
author’s point of view. The author is very eloquent in his plea against “prozelytism” 
which he identifies with “conversion”. Everybody should stay in the confession in 
which he happened to be born or brought up. “A necessary postulate of ecumenical 
reality” is, according to the author, not only abstention from “prozelytism” (in the 
current and pejorative meaning of the word), but also from theological argument 
altogether, as the latter is no more than a subtle form? of spiritual violence or pressure. 
“In practice it means that, although I see that my brother is erring, I make no attempt 
to disabuse him of his errors and to see him in the way of truth” (p. 113). Disputes 
about faith are “merely a kind of game of chess” (p. 110). All this is described as a 
finest achievement of the “ecumenical love”. Is it not rather a drastic example of a 
“stony insensibility”, of a complete lack of love both to the “erring brother”, and to 
the Catholic Truth? 

The author protests that his attitude is “neither compromise nor relativism”, but Just 
a normal modus vtvendi, “i.e. a conscious attitude of freedom and tolerance towards 
all Christians, which is esse'jtial to ecumenical life” (p. 118). Strangely enough, he 
expects to build on this foundation an “ecumenical commimion.” He extends indefin¬ 
itely the scoi>e and range of this peculiar “communion”. He wants to include “Liberal 
Christians” and to make “ecumenical communion” available for all who “want to be 
Christians and to be called so’, regardless of their actual convictions about Christ. 
TTie only question should be asked: “do you profess to be Christian, do you want to 
bear Christ's name? ” And again: “do you want to be in communion with other 
Christians, do you feel somehow connected with “other sheep which are not of this 
fold” but also follow Christ?” An affirmative answer to these very vague questions, 
in the opinion of the author, would be quite sufficient “for being received into ecu¬ 
menical communion” (p. 176ff. I The author is dissatisfied with the limitations imposed 
on the nrembership in the Ecumencal “organizations”: Christ to be acknowledged as 
God and Saviour. The “basis”, doctrinal and discriminative, is obviously indispensable 
for an organization, but it only shows that no organization can cope adequately with 
the ecumenical reality, as the author conceives it. “We have no right to exclude 
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from the grace of Christ those who love Him, even if merely in the sense of being 
attracted by His image and of taking a "scientific" interest in Him" (p. 71). "How¬ 
ever much the Christians might err about Christ and differ among themselves, His 
very name is the bond which, stronger than steel, links them with the disciples who in 
Antioch first called themselves Christians". He waves away a natural objection 
that obviously the same name may be used in different senses, and exclaims patheti¬ 
cally: "As though human frailty or foolishness could annul or weaken the power 
inherent in God's Name. As though the Name did not live and act of itself, apart 
from its right or wrong interpretation" (p. 136 and n. 2). On the other hand, "the 
name "Christian" indicates that which is most essential in man: the direction of his 
will, the highest spiritual value recognized by him, the object of his love and service ’ 
(p. 179). There is some obvious confusion in these statements .... "Direction 
of the will" cannot be independent upon the conception one has of "the object of his 
love", and therefore cannot be the same if these conceptions contradict and exclude 
each other. It is obviously not the same to believe wholeheartedly what is professed 
in the Nicene Creed, and to take a "scientific interest" in a Galilean prophet. 

Can the "direction of the will" be the same in both cases? Would the author 
include in his "ecumenical communion” people like the famous pastor Kalthoff who 
wanted to continue his ministry in a Christian communty, while denying that Jesus 
ever lived? Kalthoff was prepared to call himself "Christian", in some sense. And 
why then exclude from the projected "ecumenical communion" those advanced Jews 
who not only took "scientific interest" in Jesus, but were prepared to consider Him 
as one of the greatest moralists of the Jewish race'^ 

But the author goes further than "tolerance" may require. He suggests that, after all, 
"Ecumenical revelation" overshadows everything that can be discovered in the histor- 
author goes much further than “tolerance" may require. He suggests that, after all, 
divergent conceptions being about the “same" reality, all of them are partial revela¬ 
tions of Christ Himself. Not only are there certain grains of Truth in all of them, but 
ultimately it is Christ Himself who manifests Himself in this chaos and confusion of 
human misinterpretations. "Divided Christendom", with all its historical internecine 
strife and disruption, turns to be an authentic "Revelation", or simply a new 
**Chrlstophania\ "It really is a revelation: in it our spiritual eyes really open to the 
vision of the hitherto invisible image of Christ in the Christians" (p. 207). This new 
"Ecumenical revelaton" overshadows everythng that can be discovered in the histor¬ 
ical dimension, on "the phenomenal plane of the Church's existence", as the author 
puts it (p. 201), i.e. in the "institutional" Church, in dogma*;, rules, and rites. Every¬ 
thing becomes a genuine "image" of Christ. One only has to acquire a new vision, 
"independently of logic". One may suggest: and independently of truth also. One 
may wonder, whether St. Athanasius and Ernest Renan really spoke of "the same 
Christ”. The author suggests actually that the Pantocrator of the Byzantine ikon and 
tide’s Galilean are "images" of the same Christ (p. 208). 

A prominent Russian philosopher of the last century tells in his memoirs that in his 
boyhood he lost the faith and on one occasion intimated to his mother that he “re¬ 
spected Jesus". The mother, not yet acquainted with the new "ecumenical postulate", 
burst into tears. For her it was a blasphemy. In the new "ecumenical" interpretation 
it would be but one of the legitimate expressions of the Christian discipleship. It seems, 
however, that the old unsophisticated lady knew belter, what was Christianity. It is 
difficult to see, how can one be “Christian”, if all dogmas, canons, and Dominical 
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institutions are deliberately rejected and set aside» as “human accretions” or even as 
“superstitions”. Plurality of interpretations is a poor escape. 

Of course, in the “eaumenical communion” advocated by the author one has to 
reason “independently of logic” and look at the things without discerning them. But 
many readers of the book will be unable to “sacrifice their reason”, and to dilute their 
faith. They may consider the oflFer of a sacrificio del inteletto just as an act of pressure 
and violence. Their protest will probably never reach the author who would take 
refuge in “the Paradoxical” and convict his opponents of “confessional rigidity”, of 
spiritual short-sight, or blindness. The question still remains: how could an “ecumen¬ 
ical communion” be built on the shifting sands of human opinions? The author 
actually speaks of this “communion”, to which one may belong in spite of an utter 
dissention in the matter of belief with the other members of this singular “Society”, 
which is not a closed one. And this “Society” possesses a deeper insight into the 
ultimate Mystery of God than all “institutional” Churches, or denominations, can ever 
attain, being imprisoned in the narrow limits of “dogmas, canons, and rites” (p. 211), 
“Churches” in plural, because for the author “one Christian Church” simply “does 
not exist” (p. 30). 

He would even praise the distinctive ethos and promote the distinctive contribution 
of “his own Church”,—'One of the many existing. All “confessions” utimately reflect 
the same “mystery”. Yet, he would exclude all “confessional” features from his prayer 
for the Christian Unity. This prayer would be insincere, unless all who join “com¬ 
pletely renounce their confessional ideals”. Unity should know no limitations. “But 
this liberation of prayer from all concrete content, from all church imagery, means 
rising to spiritual heights accessible only to a few” (p. 156). This prayer is bound 
to be “apophatic”, and probably not a prayer of the Unity of the Church, as it is 
impossible to conceive a “church” without any concrete features. The real difficulty 
is created for the author by the phrase that “there should be one fold and one 
shepherd”. There would be an obvious ambiguity if Roman Catholics, Orthodox and 
Protestants join in the recitation of this phrase, because they would interpret it differ¬ 
ently. 

It is not clear at all, why the author is embarrassed by the “ambiguity” of words 
at this point, while he acquiesced so easily with it in any other connection. Why he 
was not upset by the fact that the “Name of Jesus” obviously had not the same conno¬ 
tation for an Orthodox and for “Liberal Christians” (at least, should have a different 
connotation). In any case, it is not clear what he makes of this scriptural phrase “One 
fold”? Obviously, it refers to history, and not just to the “spiritual heights accessible 
only to a few”. The author is concerned with a very particular problem which he 
unfortunately mistakes for the mam problem of Ecumenism, namely with the problem 
of Ecumenical Encounter. It is true that Ecumenical Movement has created a “new 
atmosphere” in the inter-Christian relations (p. 20). People of various confessional 
loyalties and background and loyalties are brought together and are compelled to face 
each other. The practical problem which inevitably arises is this: what is the meaning 
of this gathering together of the disagreeing Christians and what they should think 
and do about each other, just as individuals? Our author has no hope of reconciling 
the divergent opinions and systems of belief. At the same time he is impressed by the 
friendliness of the encounter. Ecclesiastical barriers are insuperable. As there are 
many divergent systems, none should regard itself as the only true or consistent (p. 
24ff). The argument is rather lame. 

The author chooses another way to meet the challenge of disruption. “My church 
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is naturally regarded by me as the true Church^this is implied by my belonging to 
it; and, being the true Church, it is unique. But this does not give me the right to 
condemn other churches” (p. 91). The real question is not what is “natural” to me, 
but what is true. The author unnecessarily complicates the problem by spurious pre¬ 
suppositions. In his interpretation, “faith”, i.e. “the primary intuition”, is “radically 
diflFerent from processes which we call knowledge” (p. 126). Accordingly the “notes 
of the Church”, notae Eclesiae, “can never be objects of knowledge” (p. 129). In 
other words, the Church can never be identified. 

Nevertheless, in a lengthy chapter on “The Problems of Ecumenism”, our author 
deliberately chooses precisely the notae Ecclesiae as the headings under which he des¬ 
cribes and analyses the new “Ecumenical Reality” (pp. 119-202). And finally he 
comes to conclusion that the true key to the Ecumenical problem is “the idea of a 
single Christian world^Christendom”. It is a metalogical idea and “does not form 
part of any ecclesiological doctrine and cannot be logically justified”. Christendom 
is apparently identical with the alleged “ecumenical communion”, or the new and 
open “Society". In any case, what cannot be accomplished in the categories of the 
Church (“one Church” does not exist) is accomplished in the categories of “Christen¬ 
dom” (which is one). “Christendom” replaces the “Church”. “But since Christ knows 
those who want to be His disciples, and since His disciples, though disagreeing about 
everything else, are one in their desire to be faithful to their Master, tota Chcistianitas 
is a reality" (p. 224). One should remember that this desire “to be faithful to the 
Master" can be expressed in any way one may select: from confessing Christ as 
“God and Saviour” up to describing Him as a sentimental Galilean preacher or an 
unsuccessful Apocalypticist. One may well doubt the “reality" of one Christendom, 
based on such foundations. How much is left of the true Historic Christianity in this 
startling interpretation? 

A special chapter deals with “the presuppositions of Ecumenism” (understood in 
the authors sense). They are classified under four headings. First, there are “his¬ 
torical presuppositions". The main tension is not between the “Catholic" and “Pro¬ 
testant" attitudes, but between “the East" and “the West". In other words, the 
ultimate tension is not in the plan of faith or doctrine, but rather in the plan of 
cultural psychology. Here there is a dangerous confusion. This “presupposition" 
simply abolishes the possibility of any sound Ecumenism. Christian Unity is simply 
impossible, since the East and the West m-ust diverge. Historical excursus of the 
author is utterly poor (p. 55£F), just antiquated platitudes. The unity of a cultural 
“universe of discourse”, contrary to What the author says, was broken not in the 3rd 
century, but probably only in the llth, if not in the 13th. St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, 
St Jerome were no less “Hellenistic” in their intellectual outlook than their “Greek" 
contemporaries, and in the spiritual formation of St. Augustine, Platonism obviously 
played a greater role than the “Roman Law”, as again the true key to Aquinas’ system 
is Aristotle, and not the Pandects, and one should not forget the Greek background 
even of Anselm. One should not forget that “Roman Law” was codified in Byzantium, 
under Justinian, and, on the other hand, Rome it^^elf was thoroughly Byzantine up 
to the times of Charlemagne, if not even later 

The antithesis of “West and East” belongs more to the polemical and publicistic 
phraseology, than to a sober historical thinking. For a millenium at least there was 
one world, in spite of all schisms and tensions, and tension between “East" and “West” 
at that time was by no means stronger than certain internal tensions in the East itself. 
Augustine in any case was closer to Origen than, on the other hand, Theodore of 
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Mopsuestia to Cyril of Alexandria, Obviously, it was not a tension between “the 
Greek" and the “Latin”, but between theological conceptions, which in no case can be 
simply reduced to cultural or psychological factors. Again, Reformation certainly 
was a greater break, even psychologically, than the split between the Catholic 
West and the Orthodox East. The “Unity of the West” is grotesquely exaggerated 
by the author. “The East can think of the West only as a whole” (p. 74). Yes. but 
only when “the East” loses the true and theological perspective and mistakes itself 
for a “Greco-Slavonic type” of Christianity. “Historical morphology” is a cheap 
substitute for a theological analysis. 

The author suggests that the only legitimate starting point for an “ecumenical 
conversation” can be found “in the depths of mystical experience, in prayer and 
direct knowledge of God” (p. 19). Is it not rather in the historical Revelation, as 
recorded in the Scripture and attested by the consensus of the “Church Universal”, 
that a true Christian conversation takes its start and foundation? On the second place 
some "logical presuppositions” are mentioned, of which the most important is “Con- 
fessionalism”. It is not clear at all, why it is a “logical presupposition.” What is 
contended is very simple. Divisions are to be taken as they exist, and no denomina¬ 
tion should be “denied”. Next, in the third place, come “psychological presuppositions”. 
“Ecumenism” is described as “love for heretics” (p. 99ff.) Obviously, “heretics”, as 
persons, cannot be excluded from the universality of Christian love, the test of which 
is “love for enemies”. In this sense there will be no difficulty for a conscientious 
Christian to love his “erring brolher”, as there was no difficulty for the Crucified Lord 
to pray for the crucifiers. But the author has something different in mind: he wants 
to love “heretics” precisely for their heresy, in order to rejoice in the fact that even 
heresy does not estrange people from Christ, if only they invoke His name in some 
sense. “Holiness” is possible in heresy no less than in the Church: “unorthodox, 
separated from the Church, but genuine holiness by the grace of God” (p. 189). One 
may come to the conclusion that the Church is not “necessary for salvation”. And, 
finally, come “ethical presuppositions”, i.e. the thesis of the non-permissibility of 
conversions . . . 

Many readers will put this book away with a shudder and in despair. As it stands, 
it is a treacherous and misleading book. If it was meant to be an introduction into 
Ecumenism, it is precisely a wrong guide. In fact, it is a most anti-ecumenical book 
recently published, much more so, than any hostile attack on Ecumenism. It denies 
the very possibility of an ecumenical action. It destroys the presuppositions of the 
Ecumenical work. The Ecumenical Movement, however great and ominous are its 
shortcomings, was inspired by a noble vision of a noble goal. It is but true that the 
way is not yet found, and the goal is still variously conceived or misconceived. But 
now it is suggested that there is no goal, and should be no goal. 

An exhilarating sign of the recent times is a recovery of a deeper understanding ol 
the Church. No notice of this theological achievement, which is also an immense spir¬ 
itual advance, is taken in the book under discussion. The author was not interested in 
the “ecclesiological aspect” of Ecumenism. He does not say anything about the recent 
study of the doctrine of the Church in the Ecumenical Movement. In this respect his 
book is a reactionary book, it takes us back—into the mists of a romantic revivalism. 

It is a most untimely book, in an age, when one is living, as it has been aptly said, 
“in the midst of uncertainties and on the edge of an abyss”. It is a common feeling 
of an overwhelming majority ol Christians that the only hope for the world lies in the 
recovery of a “common mind”. We live in an age of a rapidly growing disintegration. 
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The Chixrch has an immediate responsibility for the crisis. In the new interpretation 
of “Ecumenism” the historical task and vocation of the Church are dangerously 
obscured. There is no sense of tragedy in the book. Tragedy is smoothed by a 
“mystical”, or, rather, dreamy interpretation. “Ecumenical suffering”, of which the 
author speaks (p. 220), is not a true suffering. It is a romantic suffering, which one 
enjoys. “Pain is always a sign of life”, we are told. Surely, but it is first of all a sign 
of disease to be cured. To all these reveries there is but one sober and responsible 
answer, a categorical “No”. 

St Vladimir's Seminary The V. Rev. George Florovsky, Dean 

New York City Professor of Dogmatic Theology and Patristics 

Major Portions of the Proceedings of the Conference of Heads and Representatives of 
the Autocephalous Orthodox Churches in Connection with the Celebration of 500 
Years of Autocephalicity of the Russian Orthodox Church. July 8 to IS, 1948. 
Translated by Mrs, O, F. Clarke, edited by Paul B. Anderson. Paris. YMCA 
Press, 1952, Offset. Pp. 250. $10.00 

The Moscow Conference of 1948 was one of three representative assemblies for 
disc3ussion which the Orthodox Church has held in this century; the first being the 
Preparatory Pan-Orthodox Conference at Vatopedi in 1930, and the second the Athens 
Theological Conference of 1936. The Moscow meeting is the nearest approach the 
Church has made to an Oecumenical Synod for several centuries and, if subsequent 
developments have any meaning, it is apt to retain that distinction into the foreseeable 
future. This being true, it is obvious that the YMCA Press has rendered another of 
its long series of valuable services to Orthodoxy by making available in English these 
extensive extracts of the proceedings. Gratitude for what must be an unprofitable 
publishing venture should preclude any criticism of possible technical or other flaws. 

Of the four topics on the agenda all but one concerned the relation of Orthodoxy 
to the various separated Christian communions. The remaining question, “On the 
Church Calendar,” evoked a prudent resolution approving the status quo, and con¬ 
demning by implication “Old Calendar” minorities in areas where the Reformed Julian 
system is officially in use. 

The discussions, and to some extent the papers, dealing with the papal communion 
seem superficial in treatment and objectives when it is remembered that they were 
presented to a gathering of the principal hierarchs of our world wide Church. The 
martyred Father Kostelnik’s detailed review of the Unia is excellent, but on the level 
of a popular history. Even less pleasant, however understandable it may be, in the 
light of Rome’s unscrupulous missionary policies, is the absence of that spirit of love 
which should animate all relations with schismatic whose sincerity is not open to 
question. Read as the end result of these discussions, however, the resolution takes on 
a moderation of tone unsuspected when it originally appeared out of context. 

In marked contrast, the treatment of the question of Anglican Orders was properly 
sympathetic. No fresh contribution was made to this old problem and the discussions 
developed the familiar tensions. Some suggestions reveal an absolute inability to 
comprehend the issues involved, e. g,, the attempt to apply Orthodox canonical re- 
quirements to the consecration of Parker, an act which occurred under the most 
abnormtal conditions in an area already in formal schism for almost five centuries. 
The resolution is satisfactory in so far as it reflects the friendly concern of Orthodoxy 
for interested Anglicans, but it ends by proposing a solution by economia, a principle 
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still lacking precise definition and common agreement among our theologians. And 
this exercise of economia is to follow the fulfilment of an unrealistic preliminary step: 
world wide Anglican subscripton to the Orthodox dogmatic formularies. 

The deliberations leading to the decision not to participate in the Oecumenic Con¬ 
ferences generally illustrate the plea (p. 132) that the Moscow Patriarchate, because 
of its isolation, lacks an adequate frame of reference for analyzing the movement 
The opinions of those (notably Archpriest Koman and Abbot Chambeau) who recog¬ 
nized the unparalleled missionary challenge and opportunity provided Orthodoxy by 
the Conferences were snowed under catenae of quotations. These were designed to 
prove the latitudinarian principies of the Orthcdox who have taken part in the past, 
and ludicrous hints of Papal-World Councul-Marshal Plan intrigue on a cosmic scale. 
Moscow provides an unconvincing setting for charges of political motivation in the 
religious West, while Orthcdox delegates are still, for instance, being chided for their 
conviction that they attended the Lund Conference “to teach rather than to learn.” as 
reported in “The Christian Century.” and other publications. That the Orthodox, 
together with the Anglo-Catholics and other traditional Christians of the West, have 
taught is evident in the shift of enrphasis from the “Word” to the “Church” traceable 
through the years in Oecumenical literature. 

The shortcomings outlined cibove, the absence of qualified experts in many fields, 
and the insufficient preparation apparent in numerous instances of oversimplification 
and dangerous generalization, do not give a wholly negative quality to the work done 
at Moscow in 1948. The Conference provided a needed arena, however cramped and 
limited, for a review of Ortho<iox policy as well as indicating where, and what sort 
of, education is needed in the Church. Distasteful as they must be to an American 
reader, the constant interjection of the most puerile Marxist charges against the West, 
by the clergy of the Moscow Patriarchate, are probably the price of survival, mean¬ 
ingless alike to those who make them and to their flocks. 

St. Vladimir s Seminary The Rev. W. S. Schneirla 

New York City Lecturer. Introductory Course in Old Testament 

Starec Siluan, By Yeromonah Sofrony. First edition 1948; second 1952, Paris. In 
Russian, Pp. 207. 

The book has two parts, the first written by the author and the second, by Father 
(Starec) Siluan himself. The author describes little known facts about Father Siluan 
before and after his arrival at Mount Athos. But he also enlarges on a spiritual life 
generally, as contrary to a life of the worldly people and worldly philosophers, both 
in concept and practice. He writes very ably and with a deep insight and understand¬ 
ing of both ways of thinking and living; for Sofrony was an Agiorite and disciple of 
Siluan. He is now living in Paris. 

Siluan was born in 1866 in Tambov Gubernia as a son of a muzik. As a young 
man and soldier he lived an unbridled life, and yet he was a God-seeker, (BogoAska^el) 
as many in Russia have been. But whatever he heard of God, it seemed to him only a 
guess that there is a God. His passionate soul could not be satisfied with a mere 
guess, he wanted to know God. Driven by this thirst for God he left his village in 
Russia for Mount Athos in 1892, took the monastic garb in 1896 and the schyma in 
1911. He died in the monastery of St, Panteleimon on September 11, 1938. 

Should one visit Mt. Athos and look at the meek monks, he might think they live 
a dull and aimless life. It seems so externally, because few can guess what a terrible 
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unceasing struggle is going on within their souls. ^Vhat a supernatural invisible 
battle, a **nevidimaya bran/' not only against principalities . . . against the rulers of 
the darkness, but also—^at least for the beginners—^against flesh and blood, against 
bodily desires and passions. 

In the second part of the book, Father Siluan writes how this struggle brought him 
to despair, and almost to suicide. The Theotokos "Bogorodica" appeared to him in 
his agony and cleansed him from unclean desires of flesh and blood. Christ appeared 
to him and gave him power to conquer earthly thoughts and evil spirits. And so after 
a quarter of a century of a hard inner struggle, the warrior became victor; the God- 
seeker, God-knower; the apprentice, teacher. 

Starec Siluan was also my teacher. Once I asked him: “Father Siluan, I suppose 
that you are disturbed in your mental prayer by so many people coming to your shop 
to buy ikons, crosses, and other items. Would it not be better for you to go to the 
Karulja desert and live there in peace like Father Theodosios, Prince Partheny, 
Dorothy Kalinik: or to live in a cave like Father Gorgonios?” 

“I am already living in a cave,” answered Siluan, “My body is a cave for my 
soul, and my soul a cave for the Holy Spirit. And I love and serve God’s people 
without going out of my cave.” 

With all his readiness to serve everyone, and with all his marvelous humility and 
loving kindness, he spoke with authority on things divine. He spoke of God with an 
amazing intimacy, as a friend would speak of a friend. “I know God, He is lovable 
and meek and serviceable,” Starec Siluan would say. Father Trofim, a monk, was 
frightened at hearing that, and thought that Siluan had lost the fear of God. But 
later on while reading Siluan’s writings Trofim changed his mind and said: “Father 
Siluan has grown to the stature of the Fathers of the Church.” 

I myself think, that the writings of Father Siluan could be put in *'Philo'kalia/' if 
for nothing more than a confirmation, by experience of a XXth century spiritual 
warrior, of all that the celebrated Church Fathers taught and wrote. Yet, there is 
something new in the sayings and experiences of Father Siluan. For instance, the 
warning of Christ which he heard: ""iCeep thy mind in the hell, and do not despair/' 
A wholesome warning against pride. 

Personally, I had never heard these words before. Another expression: the love 
“beyond understanding” was the usual and fundamental teaching of Siluan. His love, 
with tearful prayers, covered the sins of the sinners, corrected the evildoers, encour¬ 
aged the downhearted, healed the sick, and stilled the storms. The testimony for all 
this can be found in this book. 

It is a book that our generation needs very badly, for there are nowadays many 
books written on religion by persons without any religious and spiritual experience. 
These books are cold and unimpressive, often misleading and harmful. But here is a 
book about a simple man with authentic spiritual experience, warm and very im¬ 
pressive. 

It would be advisable for the author to publish Siluan’s writings separately, in a 
3rd edition. In any case this book will never be as popular as Father John of 
Cronstadt’s "Mg Life In Christ/' which was written about experiences having pastoral 
appeal, for people who live in the world; while Siluan’s writings are about one who 
went through a deep spiritual struggle, and it may be difficult for those to understand 
who did not go through the same experience. 

St. Tikhon’s Monastery Bishop Nicholai (Velimirovich) 

South Canaan, Pa. Formerly of Ochrida and Zitcha, Yugoslavia 
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Editorial 


“The Year of Our Lord * . 

That we begin our reckoning of time with Christ's birth is a fact 
which has long been but a mere convention for many. Seldom does one 
recall and recognize the great event from which we count time. So do 
we betray our ignorance and insensitivity. In ancient days time was 
computed from the Incarnation of God the Word. It signifies that we 
live in a world which has been renewed and redeemed already, that 
even now we live in the realm of grace and already reckon the years of 
the new creature. Time itself has been illumined by the light which the 
darkness cannot consume. In a new and higher sense God is with us 
from that mysterious day forward, from that mysterious night in Bethle¬ 
hem. “God was manifest in the flesh.“ I Tim. 3, 16. Since then we 
worship God who came down from heaven. 

In the fulness of time God sent into the world his Son born of a 
woman. The Son of God became the Son of the Virgin. Here is the 
assurance and the beginning of salvation, the guarantee and source of 
eternal life. This is the reason for both, those on earth and those in 
heaven, to rejoice—the mystery of Godmanhood, the glory of the divine 
Incarnation. The kingdom of God then began and was truly revealed 
in history itself; in the meekness and humility of a simple life. The star 
of the eternal covenant stopped and shone over the cavern in Bethle¬ 
hem. The humiliation of the cavern testifies that the kingdom then 
revealed is not of this world. Although it happened then, in the days 
of King Herod, in the city of Bethlehem, this “then" is, in the true sense 
of the word, an everlasting “now." It was truly a beginning, the be¬ 
ginning of something new — of the Gospel history: It was then the 
New Covenant was revealed. The prophecies came true. 

The divine descent is not only divine condescension, but at the same 
time it is the revelation of glory. Then was human nature healed 
through the ineflfable divine assumption, and was reintroduced into 
communion with everlasting life. The action of grace reentered the 
world where it had been stopped by human sin. “Christ is born and 
earth and heaven are united: today God came down to earth, and man 
ascended into heaven." From now on human nature is inseparably 
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united with the Godhead in the indivisible unity of the hypostasis of 
the Incarnate Word* Everything became new* Thus was accomplished 
the pre-eternal mystery and council of love divine*'* He, who established 
the being of every creature, visible and invisible, by a sole act of will, 
before all ages and before the existence of the creaturely world, de¬ 
termined ineffably that He himself should truly become united with 
human nature in the true unity of his hypostasis, thus making man God 
through union with him*" So spoke St* Maximus the Confessor about 
the pre-eternal council of God* God creates the world and reveals him¬ 
self in order to become a man in this world* Man is created in order 
that God may become man and it is by this union that man is deified* 
Or as St, Irenaeus of Lyons expressed it: "The Son of God became the 
Son of man in order that man would become the Son of God*" This 
purpose was realized in the mystery of Christ's birth, when the founda¬ 
tion of the Church was already pre-figured* 

But the road from Bethlehem to Zion is long, and is leading us 
through Gethsemane and Golgotha* Already in Bethlehem the new 
born Godchild is presented with funeral offerings by the Wise Men 
from the East* "Today God leads the Wise Men to worship through 
the star, pre-figuring His three-day burial in gold, frankincense and 
myrrh*" The very doors of the Bethlehem cavern are nearly stained 
with the innocent blood of the children who were killed for Christ's sake* 
The way of the Cross is mysteriously foreshown. The Lord is born for 
this very hour of the cross, "For this cause came I unto this hour," Jno. 
12, 27. The Lord is born for death and crucifixion, "He had a body 
that he might take death upon himself*" So wrote St* Athanasius the 
Great* Through the voluntary passion and death is the Christmas joy 
transfigured into Resurrection joy. This is the second and higher victory 
of life. In the very birth of Christ the order of nature is potentially 
overcome* It is not so much that the natural birth is sanctified as that 
the higher is prefigured and revealed. "The tongue cannot tell the 
mystery of thy birth*" 

In the birth of Christ is revealed not only the glory of Godmanhood, 
but also the mystery of Godmotherhood. The Church testifies to the 
mystery of the Incarnation in very precise and vigorous terms, calling 
us to a responsible firmness and exactness in our confession of faith* 
Through the use of the important name **Theotokos* the Church con¬ 
fesses the glory of the divine Incarnation, the glory of the Only Be¬ 
gotten who was then born of the Virgin, according to his humanity, 
St* John of Damascus said: "This name includes the whole mystery of 
salvation." For this glorious name testifies to the oneness of the divine 
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human personality* We contemplate the duality of natures in the in¬ 
separable unity within the indivisible hypostasis of the Incarnate Word. 
To the Indivisible One are ascribed both glory and humiliation. ‘If the 
one who gave birth is the Mother of God, then the One who is born of 
her is a true God and a true man. For how could God, having existed 
before all ages, be born of a woman without becoming man!"' 

The incomprehensible mystery of Godmotherhood is not exhausted 
by birth only, even as natural motherhood is not exhausted by the fact 
of physical birth. The fulfillment of motherhood lies in sacrificial love. 
By this love for the one born the passive self-centeredness of the heart 
is broken. In this love is shown the natural image of love for another 
person, for the neighbor, “As thou lovest thyself.“ In its depth and its 
fulfillment motherhood has not only a physical, but also a spiritual 
meaning. These features of the true natural motherhood are transcended 
in the ineffable virginal Godmotherhood. The love of the Virgin for 
the one who was born of her can be neither transient nor limited. 

In the pure love of the Mother of God there is nothing arbitrary, 
nothing casual, there is no partiality. This love includes the Cross; it is 
crucified with the redeeming love of the Son. Actually one cannot truly 
love Christ if one does not follow him in his love of the cross; if one 
does not love the whole human race with Christ and in Christ. The love 
of the Mother of God receives its fulfillment in that it becomes our 
protection and intercession for us. The word mother always indicates 
love, especially the name of the Mother of Light. “Great is the power 
of the Mother's prayer to the merciful Lord.” 

In the mystery of Incarnation the Divine Love is disclosed as de¬ 
scending and bringing peace and goodwill into the world. But human 
love is also disclosed as answering the Divine Revelation in meekness 
and obedience. 

“If one should ask what we are worshipping and adoring, the answer 
is ready: we are honoring love.” (St. Gregory of Nazianzus). “For 
God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son ...” 

Jno. 3, 16 

This is the mystery of Christmas--and now in the days of sacred 
memories we sing and solemnize it. We are remembering not only what 
has already happened and passed, but that which was fulfilled. 

We are now reckoning the years of grace, the years of our Lord. 
For so has God loved the world. 

The V. Rev. George Florovsky, d.d. 
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Byzantine Theocracy and the 
Orthodox Church 

The Rev, Alexander Schmemann 

Professor of Church History and Liturgies, St. Vladimir's Seminary 

The problem of the relation between Church and State is only the 
most concrete expression of the general problem of the relation between 
Christianity and the world. Any delimitation of their respective spheres, 
and any attempt to define the way in which they can exist side by side, 
necessarily presupposes a Christian conception of the State, and this 
in turn depends on how Christians envisage the Church’s task in the 
world. 

“In the w'Orld but not of the world” (Diognetus, VI). 
The whole history of the Church is determined by the practical 
realization of this fundamental paradox, which confronts every fresh 
generation of Christians with the same urgent question. But although 
each generation is called to make a tremendous effort, the answer itself 
will never be entirely new. for the essence of the Church’s life consists 
in constantly re-interpreting the same, eternal tradition in terms of 
contemporary thought. **Quod ubiqae, quod semper, quod ab omnibus 
creditum est*\ And in those matters w'hich are not related to Creed, 
nor to “the truths of the faith”, but to its position in the human State, 
and in history, the Church’s tradition is expressed not only in symbols 
and texts, but in the events of its own history. That is why the study 
and understanding of these facts, and their religious evaluation, are so 
important for the “catholic” (universal) consciousness of the Church. 
The history of the Church does not consist merely in events which are 
over and done with, and which need no longer be considered. Its history 
consists above all in the Church’s realization of its own tradition, or 
better still, of its living Tradition with which we are bound up when 
seeking our own course. 

For the Orthodox Church the central “fact” of its past, which still 
dominates its destiny, is undoubtedly the Byzantine period of Church 
history, and what may be generally described as Byzantinism. No one 
would deny that Byzantinism still today constitutes in some sense the 
historical form and expression of Orthodoxy, and this applies just as 
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much to its theology as to its liturgy, to its canonical tradition as to its 
spirituality. The Orthodox Church today is still living according to a 
“canon’' which was completed in its present form at Byzantium; its 
historical tradition is primarily a Byzantine tradition. The exact under¬ 
standing and evaluation of this Byzantine heritage is therefore the 
essential starting-point in Orthodox thinking, a pre-condition for all 
theological or practical efforts to discover an authentically Orthodox 
answer to the many problems facing the Orthodox Church today. It is 
an indisputable fact that one of the basic elements of Byzantinism was 
precisely the close alliance between Church and State. It is therefore 
impossible to study this period and to understand its significance for 
contemporary Orthodoxy without having first considered the idea of 
Byzantine theocracy. Is this idea the historical sin of Orthodoxy, the 
source of all its weaknesses and its decadence (as some Orthodox 
Christians think today)? Or is it, on the contrary, in spite of all its 
faults and all its historic relativity, the natural expression of Orthodoxy 
which is—according to a modern Russian theologian^—“theocratic to 
the same extent that it is Orthodox”? In any case it is vitally essential 
to answer these questions or in any case to formulate them in a new 
way. for they touch upon the sore points of the Orthodox world today. 

But the religious meaning of Byzantine theocracy can only be de¬ 
termined by an exact knowledge of what that theocracy really was. 
That is where we encounter a first difficulty. For the historical debate 
is still going on, concerning the real character of this Byzantine alliance 
between Church and State. Byzantine theocracy always remains a sort 
of “crux interpretum” and the definitions suggested by historians are 
often diametrically opposed. Some historians, especially in the West, 
maintain that the inherent characteristic of Theocracy was what they 
call Caesaro-papism, i.e., a system in which (according to the Catholic 
historian M. Jugie) “the State regards itself as an absolute power, both 
in sacred and profane matters, both in spiritual and in temporal life, 
ignores in practice the distinction between civic and spiritual power, or 
at least subordinates the latter to the former,” But other historians, 
such as G. Vernadsky, prefer to regard Byzantium as an original system 
of relationships between Church and State forming “a single body”— 
a Church-State crowned with supreme and indivisible power, the “diar-* 
chy” of the Basileus and the Patriarch. 

We are not interested here in the divergences between these different 
conceptions of Byzantinism, but rather in what constitutes their common 
basis; these underlying assumptions are the crucial problem. It is signi¬ 
ficant that the very people who regret Caesaro-papism as a formulation 
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of Byzantinism not only do not deny, but actually affirm some sort of 
organic, inherent fusion between the Byzantine Church and State* The 
divergences are only concerned fundamentally with the relationship be¬ 
tween two powders—but within this unique organism. In short, it is not 
a question of the relationship between Church and State as such, but 
between the civil power and the spiritual power, the former personified 
by the Emperor and the latter by the Patriarch. What appears serious 
to us is precisely the possibility of the Church's consenting to a fusion 
of this kind; and that is why the existence of the Church constitutes the 
vital centre of the problem, from the Orthodox point of view. 

For it must not be forgotten that this problem of relationship with 
the State did not confront the Christian conscience for the first time at 
Byzantium and after Constantine, It had done so before during the 
previous conflict between the Empire and Christianity which went on 
for three centuries, and the solution found then continued to form the 
permanent basis of the Christian tradition. The opposition between the 
Church and the world is undoubtedly the essential element in Early 
Christianity. And we must stress the fact that this opposition is not 
only of a moral or psychological nature, but is above all metaphysicaL 
The Church is not of this world; between the Church and the world a 
great gulf is fixed, which it is impossible to bridge, a difference of 
nature and not merely of ideology or of belief. Entering the Church 
(as all the rites of baptism bear witness) has always meant dying in 
order to be re-born — ‘Talingenesthai" — into a life which is in 
its essence, quite new and different from the life of the world. Hence, 
renouncing the world does not mean merely renouncing the evil which 
is in the world; it means a “conversion"'^the passage from one life to 
another. In this sense Christianity is not a doctrine which is “valid" for 
the world; the Church is primarily and exclusively the "corpus Christian- 
uni", “the new people" which is a "genus tertium" for the world. Out¬ 
side the Church Christianity “does not apply" and is not realized. But 
this renunciation (here is the important point) is paradoxical. Although 
the Church is not of this world (being foreign to the world by its very 
nature) it still exists in the world, and living in the world is its essential 
function, just as the salvation of the world is its only task. Christians 
are not of the world; but within it they form a new people, constituted 
through the sacramental grace of Baptism. This paradox places the 
Church in a dual relationship with the world. This complete renuncia¬ 
tion, this meta-physical separation are balanced, on another plane, by 
an equally complete acceptance of the world and an orientation towards 
it. 
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It is, therefore, this ecclesiology, this very nature of the Church, 
which defines its attitude towards the State. The State belongs entirely 
to the world, and this fact determines once and for all its position in the 
Christian world view. The loyalty of the Early Christians to the Roman 
Empire which persecuted them has often been stressed. This loyalty is 
explained by the fact that ‘*to the minds of the Early Christians, the 
Roman Empire formed part of this present world, in which the Church 
was called upon to live, and to which they must therefore adapt them¬ 
selves, until God brought this world to an end and established His 
Kingdom'’ (M. Goguel). The struggle with the Empire does not there¬ 
fore mean a negation or a condemnation of the State as such. As O. 
Cullmann writes: “The Early Christian community only protests against 
the State when the disciple of Christ is summoned to recognize the 
Emperor as his divine Kyrios and is forbidden to confess that Jesus 
Christ is his sole Kyrios. Moreover the Early Christian community 
proved extremely loyal to the Roman State; for where that State ac¬ 
complishes its own special function, it is really good”. 

The conflict only begins, therefore, when the State attacks the essence 
of the Church, by asking it to deny its own nature. Christians oppose 
the State, not in the name of a Christian ideal of the State which they 
oppose to a “non-Christian“ State, but in the name of Christ, “pro 
nomen ipsum”, Whose name they are ordered to betray. This is clearly 
shown in the attitude of the Early Christians in face of persecution. 
They regarded persecution as the natural consequence of the unbridge¬ 
able difference between themselves and the world (in Christ's own 
words: “If the world hate you ... it is because ye are not of the 
world’’); martyrdom, and even the desire for martyrdom, were one of 
the norms of the Christian life. But this did not prevent these same 
Christians from protesting—^on another plane—against persecution and 
proclaiming themselves, in all sincerity, to be the most loyal citizens of 
the Empire. 

We recall these facts here, although they are well known, because in 
our opinion they are of primary importance for the understanding of 
Byzantinism. This early tradition brings out clearly that the Church's 
relations with the State were defined mainly in accordance with its own 
ecclesiological nature. In this sense any kind of State is “acceptable” 
to Christians, provided that the Church can retain its own nature and 
remain loyal to its mission in the world. The study of Byzantinism 
must be based on these given facts, and the only real means of under¬ 
standing what Byzantine theocracy represented for the Church is to 
rediscover the link which bound them together in an organic unity— 
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instead of contrasting the '*free** Church of early times with the en^ 
slaved Church of Byzantium* 

This brings us to a primary principle of method: we must always 
distinguish between the attitude of the State to the Church, and the 
attitude of the Church towards the State. The failure to distinguish 
between them is the cause of one of the chief errors in current judg¬ 
ments on Byzantium. The result is that, owing to the alleged fusion of 
Empire and Church, the conception held by the spokesmen of the Em¬ 
pire is attributed to the Church, and is considered as xepresenting the 
Church’s authentic tradition. But the whole historical perspective is 
thereby distorted, for there were in fact two quite independent chains 
of ideas in Byzantinism, and we must be able to distinguish between 
them in spite of their influence on one another, 

Byzantium is often defined as '‘The Christianized Roman Empire”. 
But in the first place we must ask ourselves what this ”Christianization” 
of the Empire could mean. For if the Church (the only place in which 
Christianity is “realized”) and the world (to which the Empire be¬ 
longs) belong to two incompatible orders, we must discover what diver¬ 
gent interpretation they gave to the paradoxical connection between 
themselves. 

We know in the first place that this Christianization of the Empire 
changed practically nothing in its essence in its “State consciousness”. 
The history of Byzantium is “a continuation of Roman history, just as 
the Byzantine State is a development of the old Roman Empire” 
(Ostrogorsky). The Constantinian peace gave no cause for any politi¬ 
cal or social crisis, and from this point of view the first Christian 
emperor continued the work of the last persecutor of Christianity. In 
the same way the whole political and social evolution of Byzantium 
originates rather in the reforms of Diocletian than in the conversion of 
Constantine. The Christianization of the Empire originally meant noth¬ 
ing but a change in its official religion, the replacement of pagan “theo¬ 
logy”. The victory of Christianity did not result in a new Empire with 
a new “State consciousness”; this victory consisted in changing the 
religious doctrine of the Empire, which nevertheless remained quite 
unchanged in itself. This continuity of the Roman tradition — the 
Roman conception of State—explains the fact that it was unnecessary 
for Christianity to seek for a special, new position in the State; it 
occupied the position left vacant by the defeat of paganism in the 
Roman Empire. 

This also explains why this process was organic, and not critical, in 
character. It did not imply any re-evaluation of the nature of the 
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Empire, which remained intact. The Empire was already theocratic. 
By theocracy we mean, in this case, the organic link between the State 
and its religion, the religious basis of the State itself, which is the com¬ 
mon characteristic of all the States of antiquity. And this theocratic 
nature of the Empire was the main cause, if not the only one, of its 
conflict with Christianity. Rome was living *‘sub auspiciis deorum*' and 
it was in the name of its gods that it condemned Christian “atheism''. 
The tragic paradox of this conflict lay in the fact that the Christians, 
while “accepting" the Empire, could not “accept" its gods; but these 
gods were inseparable from the Empire and formed its essential relig¬ 
ious basis. Thus this conflict, that Christian apologists sometimes used 
to describe as a “misunderstanding", was on the contrary in the logic 
of things and therefore inevitable; if the Empire had not persecuted the 
Christians it would thereby have abjured its own faith. The only other 
solution possible was the victory of Christianity, i.e. the defeat of the 
Empire (but purely in the religious sense) in its adoption of Christianity 
as a State religion. 

In this sense the conversion of Constantine—in spite of its spontan¬ 
eous character—became part of the inevitable development of the men¬ 
tality of the Empire itself. It is true that Constantine tried to mitigate 
the victory by a compromise. But we must not misunderstand the mean¬ 
ing of this “freedom of worship" proclaimed by him in his Edict of 
Milan. It certainly did not mean that the State abandoned its theocratic 
nature, and assumed an attitude of indifference or neutrality towards 
religion. Constantine himself is perhaps one of the most typical repre¬ 
sentatives of this theocratic mentality of the Empire. In fact, this free¬ 
dom was the final expression of pagan theocracy. For although pagan¬ 
ism, especially in the syncretist form which characterized it in the IVth 
century, might admit theologically that divine worship might assume 
different forms, Christianity categorically rejected such diversity. Even 
if the compromise had been acceptable for the Empire, it could not 
possibly be acceptable to Christians. Hence, from the moment when 
Constantine was converted, the gods of the Empire were doomed to 
disappear. As soon as the ruler of the Empire became a Christian, he 
had to accept the logic of his new religion; and the only quarrel which 
Christianity had with the State was its false religion. Hence, from the 
time of Constantine onwards, the religious evolution of the Empire up 
to the Edict of Theodosius (381) was only the natural consequence of 
this first Christian victory, which took place in the Emperor's soul on 
the day of the battle of Ponte-Milvio, and which was eventually to 
spread all over the Empire. 
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On the one hand the logic of the Empire, its theocratic nature, de¬ 
manded an official religion, a religious sanction; on the other hand the 
Christian logic admitted one religion only, and one God as Lord of 
heaven and earth* By forcing all his subjects to embrace Christianity, 
and forbidding pagan rites, the Emperor Theodosius seized the one 
point where these two chains of ideas intersected, and thus consecrated 
the transformation of pagan theocracy into Christian theocracy* 

To the Church the Christianization of the Empire could only mean its 
official acceptance of the Christian doctrine. For Christian doctrine is 
not the same thing as Christianity* Christianity means the Church, a 
sacramental body with its own life and its own theology * . . i.e* its own 
conception of God* The Empire may recognise Christianity, and may 
force its subjects to do so; but the Empire cannot become a Church, 
whose life is mystical and sacramental. The world may submit to the 
Christian truth-—^and to Christianity its own victory meant that above 
all—the victory of Light over the darkness of idolatry* But submission 
to the Truth is only realised and only becomes salutary in the life given 
by the Church* This sacramental, almost ‘‘biological'* conception of the 
Church enables us to understand what it meant by the conversion of 
the Empire* The Empire accepted the doctrine of the Church as its 
basis and its religious sanction; but the same metaphysical difference 
remained between the Church and the Empire, inasmuch as the essential 
categories of the world and the Church remained* 

This does not mean that there was no change in the attitude of 
Christians towards the Empire; nor does it mean that no Christian 
ferment was introduced into its institutions and its life* But it should 
be emphasised that the Church regarded specifically Christian value of 
the Empire after its conversion as a matter of official doctrine, rather 
than as one of ethics* For ethics are inseparable from grace, and grace 
can only be obtained in and through the Church* The world and the 
Empire are subject to the law, not to grace* And the Church can give 
them this law; it is the doctrine formulated by the Church itself* Just 
as in the past the only thing that the Church had demanded of the 
pagan Empire was the right, not to call Caesar its “Kyrios”, so now the 
only thing that the Church demanded of the Christian Empire was the 
right to be orthodox, i.e* to remain true to its doctrine* But the Church 
was glad to place itself and its faith under the protection of the Empire, 
thus assigning it to the sacred mission of being the home of the Church 
on earth (Politeuma). The Empire is transformed from an enemy 
and an idolater into an ally, and is sanctified by this alliance* From now 
on the Empire and the Church had the same Kyrios and believed in 
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the same Truth. Their vocations were in a way complementary; but 
inasmuch as the Empire remained the Empire, it was separated from 
the Church by the same metaphysical gulf, and any organic fusion 
remained impossible. 

Byzantium has often been accused of having been a merely nominal 
Christian State, which beneath Christian terminology retained its pagan 
nature and all its political and social deficiencies, instead of transform¬ 
ing them in accordance with Christian principles. Still more frequently 
Byzantium has been accused of not reacting against the deficiencies, of 
not having actively furthered the building of a Christian temporal order, 
of making compromises with slavery, social injustice, etc., instead of 
condemning them outright. From the standpoint of modern social 
ethics (which are undoubtedly based on Christian ideas) it may be 
admitted that many aspects of the Byzantine Empire must be con¬ 
demned. But it is false-^even from the purely historical point of view— 
to judge Byzantium and the Byzantine Church in accordance with 
criteria with which they were quite unacquainted. The task of working 
out a system of social or political ethics for the use of the world (with 
which people sometimes identify Christianity nowadays) was not, and 
could not be, the purpose of the Byzantine Church, and we have en¬ 
deavoured to show why. At that time the Church could only regard the 
conversion of the world and the State as nominal, in a sense; but even 
so, that conversion represented an enormous victory. It implied the 
submission of the State to the ultimate values—which had hitherto been 
inherent only in the Church and represented its greatest achievement in 
the world. It meant that the State became the home of the Church, its 
earthly habitat, the natural receptacle for what is only given in the 
supra-natural reality of its mystical life. 

Thus the two logics found their common ground, and Church and 
State found the basis of their alliance in Orthodoxy—in the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church which the Empire adopted as its official religion. 
And it is significant that the Justinian Code (the outstanding Code of 
the Christian Empire, which is the culminating-point of the whole 
evolution of Roman Law) opens with the Churches Symbol of Faith. It 
is also the symbol of Byzantine theocracy. 

As we have said, the position of Christianity in the Empire was de¬ 
termined by the theocratic nature of the Empire. There was a distinct 
difference between Christianity and the official paganism which had 
preceded it. Official paganism, by its very nature, was an inherent part 
of the State and existed as part of the State, whereas Christianity 
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existed in the form of a Church, an organ different from the State in 
nature and in origin. But when the Empire had adopted Christianity as 
its own religion and had introduced it into its own State consciousness, 
it still continued because of its theocratic constitution -- to regard 
Christianity in the same manner as it had regarded its former religions. 
The pagan Emperor was the High Priest of the official religious cere¬ 
monies, and by acting as such emphasized the essentially political and 
national function of the state religion. It is clear that, from the very 
outset, the Christianised Empire drew a distinction between the power 
of the Emperor and the power of the Priest, the Imperium and the Sac- 
erdotium. However, inasmuch as Christianity was the official doctrine 
of the State—and just because it became so as a result of the Empire 
logic and of the necessities inherent in the Bmpire^—it preserved in the 
eyes of the Empire the same utilitarian character and continued to fulfil 
the same political function as the official religion had always done. 

The clearest proof of this continuity in the attitude of the Empire is 
the *‘imperiar' art of Christian Byzantium, on which an excellent book 
has recently been written by Professor A. Grabar. In the centuries 
which followed the conversion of the Empire, this art preserved intact 
the iconographic form and inspiration which it had in the third century. 
It was still dominated by the '‘triumphal cycle*', and amid this glorifica¬ 
tion of the Empire and its invincibility, due to the special protection of 
God, its conversion to Christianity was shown only by the new 
**labarum' (the Cross or monogram of Constantine) which took the 
place of the old pagan standard C*vexilturn') without changing in any 
way the general iconographic design. This clearly shows that for the 
Empire its new religion held the same significance and the same function 
as the old one—that of ensuring the “triumph" of the Empire or (in¬ 
verting the mediaeval order) of providing a “religious arm" for the 
State. The way in which the Emperors continually meddled in Church 
affairs is thus explained by the persistence of this old Roman tradition, 
even after the conversion of the Empire. In this sense it is legitimate to 
define the attitude of the Emperors during the whole period of Early 
Byzantinism as Caesaro-Papist, with just one reservation—that they 
had no deliberate, conscious intention to distort Christianity or to en¬ 
slave it, but to utilize it in a way quite natural within the traditional 
framework of Roman theocracy. 

But it would be wrong to think that the Church had accepted this 
natural Caesaro-Papism of the Empire just as it stood, and made it part 
of its own self-consciousness. The whole interest of this first period of 
Byzantium lies in the real conflict between the two logics and in the 
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slow transformation of the self-consciousness of the State through the 
influence of its new religion. 

But it cannot be denied that the conversion of the Empire resulted in 
the absorption of the Church into the State, its increasing adaptation 
to the administrative imperial system. But there again it is a question 
of understanding the real meaning, and the limits of this absorption. 
For the very nature of the Church imparts a dual character to its ex¬ 
ternal organisation. On the one hand the Church is the visible ex¬ 
pression and manifestation of the sacramental structure of the body of 
Christ; so that the division of the hierarchy into three orders is an 
eternal and unchangeable element of the Church, But on the other hand 
its organisation expresses its own permanent adaptation to the world, 
the essentially historic character of the Church's mission, its involvement 
in human history. The Early Church, which had been ignored and per¬ 
secuted by the State, had been able to retain its freedom in matters 
concerning its own external organisation. But the Byzantine Church, 
which was recognised and legalised by the State, was naturally obliged 
to adapt itself to the State, since all the members of the Church were 
subjects of that State, Thus in the historical and incidental sphere of 
the territorial demarcation of the dioceses, their grouping and their 
jurisdiction, the Church acted “in agreement" with the State (according 
to a canonical text), The most typical example of this “agreement" was 
the rapid promotion of the episcopal see of Constantinople to the rank 
of Ecumenical Patriarchate, because (according to another canon) 
Constantinople was “the city of the Emperor and of the Senate", If the 
Church received rights which it had not had before, the State on the 
other hand also acquired new rights at the hands of the Church, 

But this administrative alignment should not make us forget that the 
Church regarded the boundary between itself and the world not as an 
external, juridical boundary, but primarily as a metaphysical one, and 
that this distinction was not in any way aflFected, no matter how far 
this administrative alignment might go. Orthodox ecclesiology has al¬ 
ways been primarily mystical and sacramental, and if it neglected the 
other aspect of the Church (its juridical and administrative side—an 
accusation often brought against it by Roman Catholic theologians) the 
reason was that during the whole of the theocratic period it more or less 
deliberately assigned the government of the Church to the Christian 
State, whose mission (in the eyes of the Church) consisted precisely in 
preserving its true nature unchanged. 

In order to understand the paradoxical nature of its relations with 
the State, there is no better example than the prodigious growth of 
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monachism, which coincided with the Christianization of the Roman 
“Oikumene'\ 'The earthly State is becoming Christian*', writes 
Professor Florovsky, "but the antithesis remains * . . The world is 
becoming Christian, and it is this Christian world, this Christian Empire, 
from which Christians arc beginning to flee . . » Monachism is the 
Church in its aspect as essentially 'different* from the world, as a new 
life which is not of this world. The Christian world becomes polarised, 
Christian history developed in a metaphysical tension between the 
Empire and the Desert*'. But once again this tension was not a nega¬ 
tion. Monachism was not a movement against the Empire, since it very 
soon took root in the very heart of the imperial cities; it was only the 
living witness, the material expression of the fundamental incompati¬ 
bility of Christianity and the world, and of the essential difference be¬ 
tween them. And it is highly significant that in this period when the 
Church was more closely linked with the State than at any other time, 
this Golden Age of its alliance with the world, the whole Orthodox 
Church should have donned the garment of monasticism (so to speak) 
by adopting the liturgy, the spirituality and the whole tradition of 
monasticism as its own tradition, thereby recognising in monasticism 
what it previously recognised in martyrdom—the real expression and 
norm of the Christian life. 

Thus this first period of Byzantinism is characterised, in a somewhat 
paradoxal way, by the co-existence of two systems, between which no 
balance has yet been found; the natural Caesaro-Papism of the State 
(regarding Christianity from the old theocratic point of view) and on 
the other hand the Church which preserves intact its own inner life, in 
spite of being an established institution and part of the State. 

But this co-existence could not last forever. A fresh conflict began, 
less spectacular than the first, but no less important for the Church. 
The two logics confronted one another once again, and finally arrived 
at a new synthesis. The cause of the first conflict—that with the pagan 
Empire—was essentially theological, for the Church was struggling 
against a false religion. And in the same way the cause of this new 
conflict—with the Christian Empire this time—was equally theological, 
because their alliance was based on Orthodoxy. Moreover, this alliance 
coincided with the outbreak of great dogmatic crises within the Church, 
crises of Orthodoxy itself, which had to be preserved from heresies and 
schisms. For over a century the mind of the Church was born in this 
endeavour to find formulas adequate to express its experience. But by 
the very nature of its "doctrinal** alliance with the Church, the Empire 
was also involved in the crisis. For since the essential task of the 
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Empire (in the eyes of the Church) consisted in being Orthodox, in pro¬ 
tecting the true faith, the Church could not tolerate any sort of in¬ 
difference, still less any kind of heresy. In the eyes of the Church, an 
Emperor who was a heretic, an Empire which was heretical, would 
have been a contradictio in adjecto, and the defeat of everything that 
the Peace of Constantine had meant to the Church. 

But this reveals the whole difference between the two logics and their 
complete incompatibility. For the Church the most important thing was 
the question of Orthodoxy; but for the Empire what mattered most was 
the historical aspect of this crisis, its immediate practical consequences. 
The theological disputes encouraged political and racial passions, and 
gave expression to the nationalisms latent within the heterogeneous 
provinces of the Empire. The unity of the Empire itself was sometimes 
endangered. The religious crisis—because it was the religion of the 
State^—was bound to assume the nature of a political crisis. That is 
why all the efforts of the Empire, unlike those of the Church, were 
directed less towards a disinterested loyalty to Orthodoxy than towards 
religious peace, even if this could only be attained at the price of a 
compromise, or of vague, ambiguous dogmatic formulas. 

Thus the whole religious policy of the Empire, from Constantine to 
Heraclius, from Arianism to Iconoclasm, the whole of this utilitarian 
Caesaro-Papism, was only the practical expression of these political 
and practical anxieties, of this necessity of finding compromises. And 
at first the Church only defended itself against this policy by a passive 
loyalty to the Truth—^a loyalty which was sealed more than once by 
the blood of the martyrs and the exile of the confessors. 

This conflict, which as we have seen was inherent in the nature of 
the alliance itself, reached its decisive and culminating point in the crisis 
of the Iconoclasts. This crisis finally revealed, in its full depth, the 
incompatibility between the two logics and the precarious nature of their 
coexistence. The iconoclastic Emperors carried to extremes what had 
been implied in the previous policy of the Empire. Their purpose was 
not to substitute some sort of compromise for the exclusive Orthodoxy 
of the Church, but themselves to usurp the Church’s position in the 
definition of Orthodoxy, by transforming the Church into a mere branch 
of the State. '^Imperator sum et Sacetdos *—-these words, even if they 
were not uttered by Leo III, well express the culmination of Caesaro- 
Papism within the Empire, as revealed in the Iconoclast crisis. It is 
quite significant that the assault on the icons was accompanied in some 
places by an intense struggle against monasticism—that witness to the 
inviolable autonomy of the Church. And the Byzantine monks were the 
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first to impart real meaning to the struggle, by centering their resistance 
around the words of another martyr, who was also the victim ot 
Caesaro-Papism: ''me dein basileia peri pisteos logon poiesthai'' (it 
is not the function of the Empire to make decisions on matters of faith). 
The passive resistance of the previous centuries now became an active 
resistance. The synthesis of Justinian fell to pieces; but this breakdown 
marked the final stage in the long and painful evolution of Byzantine 
theocracy. 

All the Byzantine historians agree in recognising that, in the quarrel 
about the use of images, the Church was really defending its own 
liberty and independence. But they misinterpret very curiously the issue 
of this struggle, by affirming that, although the Church triumphed on 
the doctrinal plane, it was made definitely subservient to the State, and 
became nothing more than a 'Department of State*' (to quote Harn- 
ack's expression). But to us the Church's victory over Iconoclasm 
marks the definite triumph of the Church’s logic over the logic of the 
Empire, the triumph of the Christian conception of theocracy over 
Roman Caesaro-Papism, It is perfectly true that the integration of 
Church and Empire, and the power of the State over the Church, were 
far greater after the Iconoclastic outbreak than they had ever been 
before. The Church’s existence became almost entirely identical with 
that of the Empire, But this was not the consequence of the Church’s 
defeat, but of a metamorphosis within the State, a deep change in its 
conception of its own nature. And that was the last and greatest vic¬ 
tory of the Church over the Empire, The nature of the Empire did not 
change, nor did its political and social structure; the metamorphosis 
occurred in the State's conception of its official religion, and of the 
function and value of that religion to the Empire, According to the 
ancient Roman tradition which survived long after the conversion of 
the Empire, the state religion only existed as a function of the state 
and ensured peace and victory. But now the whole situation was 
reversed: the Empire placed itself at the service of its religion; the 
existence of the Empire derived meaning only in as far as it was of 
service to Christianity. 

The "triumphal cycle’’ of imperial art was now superseded by the 
new iconographic design representing "the Emperor before Christ" (as 
Grabar defines it), which no longer glorifies the victory of the Empire, 
but its piety and its loyalty to Christ, For victory itself is primarily 
God’s victory, just as war is only the defence of Christ's "Politeuma", 
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The best expression of this transformation of the self-consciousness 
of the State is found in the **Epanagoge *—a collection of laws made at 
the end of the IXth century, which continued to be the real theocratic 
constitution of the Empire as long as the Empire lasted. According to 
these facts, '‘the Emperor must above all excel in orthodoxy and piety, 
know the dogmas concerning the Holy Trinity and the definitions rela¬ 
ting to salvation through the Incarnation of Our Lord Jesus Christ *. 

What is still more revealing in the Epanagoge is the constant and 
deliberate parallelism in the definitions of the power of the Emperor and 
the power of the Patriarch, The Emperor and the Patriarch are “the 
most important and essential elements in the State * (tes politeias). 
This has often led scholars to conclude that there was an organic and 
definute fusion of Church and State, so that they formed one single 
sacred organism. But in our opinion this text can only be really 
understood in the light of transformation in the self-consciousness 
of the State, For the idea expressed in this passage is precisely 
the new mentality of the Empire, and not the mentality of the 
Church. In addition to his ecclesiastical functions, which are defined 
by the very nature of the Church, the Patriarch received special func¬ 
tions in the Empire, of which he becomes “a part*’ or “its most important 
member**. And in the same way the Emperor obtains a special place 
in the Church, outside his functions as Emperor, but because he is the 
Emperor, As a member of the Church, he received from the Church 
the sacred mission of being the Orthodox Emperor, and that is the 
meaning of his being anointed with consecrated oil, A mutual inter¬ 
penetration takes place between the Empire and the Church, represented 
by the Emperor and the Patriarch, but the metaphysical difference be¬ 
tween them^—^which we have stressed from the very outset^remains 
unaffected. The two logics, though still different by nature, now form 
this “symphony** which is the final stage of Byzantine theocracy. 

In declaring the Church’s victory over Caesaro-Papist Roman tra¬ 
dition, we do not mean to imply that this victory was a permanent 
guarantee, and that henceforth there were no abuses on either side in 
the relations between Church and Empire, After the Iconoclast out¬ 
breaks, Byzantine history is unfortunately constantly interwoven with 
sins and crimes against the very ideal of “symphony**. 

But these sins and crimes are not peculiar to Byzantium alone. Our 
purpose in this study was to show the religious significance of the 
Byzantine experience; and in order to do that the first essential was to 
look for the ideal which inspired it. And in the long genesis of this ideal, 
the triumph of Orthodoxy over iconoclasm certainly marks the height 
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of the Church's victory, and the ultimate triumph of Christian theocracy. 

But paradoxal as this may seem, it was precisely the absolute and 
maximalist character of this victory which gave rise to what we believe 
to be the central drama of Byzantinism, and through that to the whole 
history of Orthodoxy. This drama is more serious and above all of 
greater contemporary significance to us than all the crimes of which 
Byzantium is so often accused. 

When pushed to its logical conclusions, the Byzantine ideal -— as 
formulated after the Iconoclast outbreak^—does in fact seem to be a 
negation of history and obtains an eschatological emphasis. In that 
ideal Empire and Church are regarded as two absolutes, representing 
two complete entities, so that the ideal itself is bound to become fixed. 
This ideal is no longer an incentive to development and action, but is 
in the strict sense a **Theoria'* — the contemplation of a harmony 
which must be preserved and defended, not attained nor improved. 

For after having given the Empire such a high place, and having 
assigned to it such a holy task (that of being the earthly habitat of the 
Church), the Byzantine Church no longer regarded the Empire as an 
accident of history, but as an absolute necessity, as the eternal, pre¬ 
destined setting for the Church's life on earth. *‘The Emperor is 
predestined, in God's wisdom, to govern the Oikumene — and it is 
impossible for Christians to have the Church without the Empire"—so 
the Byzantine texts proclaim. Christian theocracy and the Empire are 
therefore the final achievement and the zenith of the whole of history. 
And if the Byzantine chroniclers often draw their inspiration from the 
apocalyptic vision of Daniel concerning the four empires, the reason is 
that they wished to show that human history achieved its zenith and 
its ultimate end in the Empire of the Christian Emperor. 

On the other hand, if the sacred duty of the Empire, assigned to it 
by the Church itself, consists in the defence of and loyalty to Ortho¬ 
doxy, then Orthodoxy must also become a stable and perfect entity. 
For all the crises and failures of theocracy in the past originated in the 
Church's search for truth and the development of its doctrine. A crystal¬ 
lisation of Tradition began to take place in the Byzantine Church, a 
tendency to fix the tradition and to consider it as complete and un¬ 
changeable. In this sense the "Triumph of Orthodoxy" acquired (to 
the Byzantine mind) the value of a definite and complete victory of 
Orthodoxy, which marked the final achievement of its historical devel¬ 
opment. The Orthodox Church is henceforth defined as "The Church 
of the Seven Councils and of the Fathers". Henceforth any kind of 
heresy is regarded by the Byzantines as a mere repetition of ancient 
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heresies and is condemned by an almost automatic reference to the 
decisions taken in the past. This fundamental conservatism, which 
today is still one of the most characteristic features of Orthodox men¬ 
tality, and which endows the most accidental details of the Church's 
life and worship with an absolute character, originates precisely in this 
basically anti-historical attitude of Byzantium. The purpose of the 
individual life is to find salvation within the Church; but there is nothing 
further for human history as a whole to accomplish nor bring to per¬ 
fection, because human history is incapable of further progress. 

But this anti-historical attitude gave rise to the greatest sin of Byzan¬ 
tine theocracy, its worst mistake. For history did not stand still. And 
in a new conflict—this time not between Church and State, but between 
the Theoria and history, between the statis ideal and the dynamic 
reality—theocracy passed through its final metamorphosis, culminating 
in its own defeat. 

Universality was the first essential condition of the theocratic ideal 
of the Christian Empire. The Empire cannot be anything but unique 
and universal, like the universal Church which lives under its protection. 
“There is only one Christian Basileus (Emperor) in the whole universe'’ 
was the axiom of the theocratic conception. But the very heart of this 
theory was contradicted by the facts of history. For in reality the his¬ 
tory of the Empire was nothing but a long and tragic downfall, the 
continuous and relentless transformation of the ancient Roman world 
into a petty state, threatened on every side by hostile, rival Empires. 
And here the first rupture occurred between theory and life, revealing 
for the first time the anti-historical nature of the theory. The Byzan¬ 
tines were so completely dominated by their shining vision that they 
took no account of the tragic reality. They did not think their eternal, 
immutable idea needed to be confirmed by facts. They regarded the 
afflictions which beset the Empire as provisional in character; they might 
be temptations sent by God to strengthen the loyalty of “His people", 
but they were incapable of destroying His eternal Politeuma. 

However, although the ideal still survived, it unconsciously became 
distorted. The transformation of the Empire, and the progressive con¬ 
traction of its boundaries, resulted in its second “hellenisation". First 
it was cut off from the Latin West, then after the Arab invasion it lost 
its Semitic inhabitants, and finally Byzantium assumed the appearance 
of a purely Greek state, or at any rate a state which was strongly and 
consistently permeated by the Greek spirit. But then this universality, 
Vvdiich was the very foundation of theocracy, began to transform itself 
paradoxically into Greek nationalism. Nationalism always springs from 
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opposition to other countries, from a sense of danger. The incessant 
struggle with the Latin West and with the Moslem East strengthened 
the insularity of the Byzantines, and resulted in a nationalism which was 
unknown to the tradition of Early Rome. But thanks to the fact that 
the ideal of theocracy remained intact, this nationalism quite naturally 
assumed a religious character and, in its turn, acted on the theocratic 
ideal. as the kingdom of Israel lasted until Christ*', said the 

Patriarch Photius, “we believe that the Empire will belong to us, Greeks, 
until the Second Coming of Our Lord Jesus Christ". Thus Christian 
theocracy became the theocracy of the Greek people, or of Christian 
Hellenism. The idea of the world-wide Empire was gradually trans¬ 
formed into the ideal of a special mission for which Greece had been 
chosen, a Greek messianism. There is no more telling instance of this 
new variant of the Byzantine mind than the painful record of the rela¬ 
tions between Byzantium and the Slav peoples which it had converted 
to Christianity. This record is permeated with the hostility of the 
Byzantines to any non-Greek form of Christianity, especially to the 
Slav language. The great work of the Apostles to the Slavs, St. Cyril 
and St. Methodius—if placed in its historic context—is much more like 
a concession, or a temporary counter-current in the course of the classi¬ 
cal Byzantine policy, than a disinterested mission—in spite of the in¬ 
disputable holiness and personal disinterestedness of the two saints. 

This hostility continued right up to the fall of the Empire. And the 
struggle between the Greeks and the Slavs under Turkish rule—^when 
they were both suffering under the same oppression — is one of the 
most tragic and the most shameful pages in the whole history of 
Orthodoxy. It is deeply significant that the fall of the Empire, which 
ought to have brought about the destruction of the theocratic ideal, did 
not cause any psychological crisis in the Byzantine mind. The reason 
was the metamorphosis within that mind itself, which enables us to see 
in the survival of Hellenism the continuity of theocracy. 

But the present-day importance of this metamorphosis within Byzan¬ 
tinism consists in its profound influence, especially in its theocratic and 
nationalistic form, on the other Orthodox people who had been con¬ 
verted to Christianity by Byzantium. These were mainly the Slav 
people, whose history is as important as the history of the Byzantine 
Church for an understanding of modern Orthodoxy. And the essential 
thing about Slav history is that, when the Slavs were converted by 
Byzantium, they received together with Christianity this theocratic 
conception of a Christian Empire, tinged with nationalistic messianism. 
Greek messianism gave birth to Slav messianism. 
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This applies particularly to Russia. After the fall of Byzantium, 
Russia was the only Orthodox kingdom left; it worked out in its theory 
of the Third Rome a national system of theocracy no less absolute than 
that of Byzantium. “There is only one Orthodox Russian Tsar in the 
universe, like Noah in the Ark . . . Governor of Christ's Church and 
protector of Orthodoxy". That was the reply of Russian theocracy to 
Byzantine theocracy. Byzantium could not retain the full purity of its 
own “ecumenical" ideal, and transformed it into Greek messianism. 
Russian theocracy was both nationalistic and messianic from its very 
birth. For “all the empires have fallen." The Russian people alone had 
been chosen for a special mission in which the history of the world will 
be accomplished. “After which we await the Kingdom that shall have 
no end . . . 

At the end of this brief account of the evolution of Byzantine theo¬ 
cracy, we therefore touch on the problem which runs right through the 
history of our time. For today the problem of the state has become the 
problem of the nation and of its meaning within the Christian conception 
of life. This problem assumes a deeply tragic form in the present 
position of the Orthodox peoples. But in seeking its solution the most 
important thing of all is to understand the past, and thereby to free 
one’s self from everything in the past which is now merely a dead 
weight. For in the history of Orthodoxy, Byzantium is always “a 
scandal and a stumbling-block". We must make the point quite clear. 
There is no question of denying or abandoning the authentic Byzantine 
tradition, which nourishes us, and will always nourish us, with its 
immense riches. The Christian Hellenism of the Greek Fathers, the 
sacred Hellenism of the liturgy and the icon, the Hellenism of the 
mystics of the Hesychiasm, will always remain the unique source of 
our inspiration, of our growth within the body of the Church. We must 
return to this Hellenism, which is often forgotten or neglected by the 
Orthodox mind, in order that the Church may be reborn to its eternal 
youth. But we must learn to distinguish this eternal tradition from the 
errors and defeats revealed in the history of Byzantium. And the first 
and greatest of these defeats, the one which still poisons the air we 
breathe, is this nationalistic outgrowth of the great dream of theocracy. 
The Byzantine Empire has passed away. Holy Russia has passed away. 
Nationalism has become completely pagan and materialistic; it is like a 
new idol which demands sacrifice and worship. But Christians go on 
propping up this idol v/ith their religious “racialism" and by their psy¬ 
chological isolation in national “autocephalous" bodies. It is time to 
return to the Great Church, to universal sources of living Orthodoxy. 
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Eastern Orthodox Activities in the 
American Universities 

Joseph J. Malinchoc 

Assistant Instructor in Education, University of Pennsylvania 

It is only in recent years that steps have been taken to provide for the 
spiritual and devotional needs of the Orthodox Christian student on the 
campuses of American universities and colleges. Previously, the Ortho¬ 
dox student was a non-descript person, religiously, for whom no precise 
religious organization existed on the campus. He could not join a re¬ 
ligious group which represented his own faith because there was none. 
Nor did he have the advantage of advisory and counseling services 
which are usually connected with such denominational organizations. 

In 1950, for the first time, a significant change in the religious pro¬ 
gram of one American college was made at Columbia University with 
the inauguration of a program for Eastern Orthodox students. Through 
the cooperation of the then Chaplain of the University, The Reverend 
James A. Pike (now Dean of The Cathedral of St. John The Divine), 
an investigation revealed that there were several hundred Eastern 
Orthodox students at Columbia University. The ecclesiastical connec¬ 
tion of these students represented at least nine autonomous Orthodox 
churches: Albanian, Bulgarian, Greek, Georgian, Roumanian, Russian, 
Syrian, Ukrainian and Serbian. 

The Dean of St, Vladimir^s Seminary, Dr. George Florovsky, was 
chairman of an already existing, informal Pan-Orthodox committee; it 
was this committee which laid the foundation for the campus organiza¬ 
tion to be known as the Orthodox Christian Fellowship. To paraphrase 
Dr. Florovsky's initial request for such an organization: It was incred¬ 
ible and tragic not to include Orthodox Christian activities on college 
campuses where a considerable number of Orthodox students were 
enrolled. Simultaneously with the establishment of the O.C.F., provis¬ 
ion was made for an advisorship to Eastern Orthodox students, con¬ 
sisting of: Dr, George Florovsky, advisor to Russian Orthodox stu¬ 
dents; The Reverend John Zanetos, advisor to Greek Orthodox stu¬ 
dents; and The Reverend Vasile Hategan, advisor to all other Orthodox 
students. In the Annual Report of the Chaplain of Columbia University. 
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The Rev, Pike reviewed the program inaugurated for Eastern Orthodox 
students and stated that: “Most people assume that Americans of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition fall into ‘three faiths' Jewish, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant, Overlooked are those of that ancient tradition 
known to Westerners as ‘Eastern Orthodox,* American citizens who 
are members of these ancient Catholic (but non-Roman) Churches, are 
generally grouped as ‘Protestants*^—^which actually does no honor to 
that worthy term, since it translates it into ‘miscellaneous* , , ,'* 

The fourth religious group on the campus, the Orthodox Christian 
Fellowship was founded with certain definite objectives in view. Fore¬ 
most among these is the desire to offer Orthodox Christian students a 
chance to become more fully acquainted with, and informed about their 
Orthodox Christian heritage. The Fellowship also aims to strengthen 
ties between students of the Orthodox Christian Faith and to cooperate 
with other Christian organizations on the campus. Another of the 
group's major precepts is to further the welfare of students in body, 
mind, and spirit. In addition, the Orthodox Christian Fellowship will 
attempt to unfold to its members the limitless religious resources of the 
Holy Eastern Orthodox Church — resources which many Orthodox 
Christians do not even know exist. 

The Orthodox Christian Fellowship at Columbia University holds 
two lecture meetings each month. In addition, a weekly service of 
Orthodox Vespers in English is held each Wednesday at 6:15 p.m. in 
St. Paul's Chapel on the campus. Orthodox priests of the various 
branches of the church officiate. Music is provided by the choir of the 
St. Vladimir's Orthodox Seminary. 

The formation of the Orthodox Christian Fellowship is part of a 
broad program to introduce to Orthodox College students^—and others 
in America—the rich traditions of the Great Eastern Orthodox Church 
whose membership numbers some 300,000,000 communicants through¬ 
out the world, and whose history commences with the Apostolic era. 

The legacy of Orthodox Christian theology is ancient Christianity 
and the Byzantine tradition. However, the early Greek Church Fathers 
are strangers for the average Western Christian. Yet they were the 
Fathers of the Church Universal and not just the teachers of the East. 

The work begun at Columbia University with the assistance of St, 
Vladimir's Seminary has served as a focal point for a national Orthodox 
student movement: 

In October, 1951, an Orthodox Christian Fellowship was inaugurated 
at the University of Pennsylvania, through the sponsorship of The 
Reverend Edward G, Harris, University Chaplain, Dean Florovsky 
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was invited by Chaplain Harris to be the speaker at the organization’s 
first meeting* Subsequently, The Reverend Paul S* Shafran of Trenton, 
N* J, was appointed spiritual advisor to all Eastern Orthodox students, 
and Dr. Michael M. Dorizas faculty advisor. 

The activities of the Orthodox Christian Fellowship at the University 
of Pennsylvania are similar to those of the parent organization at 
Columbia. For the present, membership in the Orthodox Christian 
Fellowship is not restricted to University of Pennsylvania students. All 
students attending institutions of higher learning in the Philadelphia 
area, who are communicant members of an Orthodox Church, are 
eligible to join. Currently participating in the OCF at the University 
are students from Temple University, Jefferson Medical College, and 
Drexel Institute. 

In November, 1952, an Orthodox Christian Fellowship was inaugura¬ 
ted at Yale University and Connecticut Teachers College. The aims 
and purposes are the same as those of the O.C.F. at Columbia and 
Pennsylvania. Dean Florovsky was again invited to officiate at the 
opening service. He was assisted by The V. Reverend Peter Dzubay 
and The Reverend John Romanidis. Dr. John S. Thacher, Director of 
the Byzantine Institute, Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, spoke on 
the importance of Byzantine history. 

College and university chaplains interested in inaugurating an Ortho¬ 
dox Christian Fellowship to provide for the religious life of Orthodox 
students can obtain information and assistance by writing to the Dean 
of St. Vladimir’s Seminary or to the V. Rev. Dr. John M. Krumm, 
Chaplain of Columbia University. Dr. Florovsky reports that plans are 
underway to call a conference in the near future of representatives from 
all Orthodox Christian Fellowships already organized, with possible 
representation from other colleges and universities where there is a 
desire to start such an organization. It is hoped that the Orthodox 
Christian Fellowship, founded as a local organization at Columbia 
University, eventually will become a national organization of chapters 
on college and university campuses throughout the United States. 
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